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EXHIBITIONS 

During the month of January an un- 
usual number of notable exhibitions of 
American paintings were held. There 
was at Boston an exhibition assembled 
by the Art Club; at Hartford the Con- 
necticut Academy held its second annual 
exhibition; in New York there were spe- 
cial exhibitions at the City Club and the 
National Arts Club, a large prize being 
given for the most meritorious picture 
shown in the latter. In Toledo the open- 
ing of the new Museum was signalized 
by an exceedingly important exhibition; 
in Indianapolis at the John Herron Art 
Institute an exhibition was held (an an- 
nual affair) and in Milwaukee a special 
exhibition was set forth by the Milwau- 
kee Art Society in their new building. 
The Federation of Arts had one exhibi- 



tion in Fort Worth, Texas, and was as- 
sembling another to be sent to Omaha, 
Denver and St. Joseph. This would 
seem to indicate a lively and increasing 
interest in art, for these exhibitions were 
in each instance well attended. But 
when looking a little closer it is found 
that in all these exhibitions put together 
not fifty sales were made, indeed many 
less than fifty, one is bound to pause 
and take time for reflection. Are the 
public exhibitions lessening the sale of 
paintings as the public libraries are de- 
creasing the sale of books? If so, are 
they a benefit or a detriment to art and 
the artists? There are two sides from 
which this question must be considered — 
that of the artists and the public. Ul- 
timately the interests of these two are 
the same, but primarily they are widely 
separated. From the standpoint of the 
artist it is not merely a hardship but al- 
most an impossibility to contribute simul- 
taneously to nine exhibitions works of 
best standard when there is next to no 
chance of sales. That they help to edu- 
cate the public and give countless pleas- 
ure is all very well, but meanwhile from 
what source is the artist deriving his 
bread and butter? The majority of 
artists do not produce as many as nine 
pictures a year and none under these 
circumstances would have as many suc- 
cessful works as that on hand if he were 
even reasonably prosperous. To do so 
would indicate over-production, which is 
thriftless and without incentive. The 
spur for production is demand, which is 
another name for appreciation. Appar- 
ently, then, from the standpoint of the 
artist the establishment of salesrooms un- 
der the charge of reliable agents would 
be more beneficent than the sending out 
of exhibitions. But would it? The ex- 
hibitions, in the first place, are culti- 
vating interest and establishing a stand- 
ard. They are making the artists' names 
and works known. People cannot buy 
pictures unless they see pictures, ob- 
viously, and if a love of art is to be 
inculcated into the people it must be 
through some such means as this. It is 
not to the Princes of Fortune that we 
must look for the support of con tempo- 
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rary art, but rather to the middlemen 
who have made enough or are making 
enough in the usual walks of life to feel 
lhat they can afford luxuries — the men 
who now spend their surplus on automo- 
biles. The child of to-day is the man of 
to-morrow — the poor boy of yesterday is 
the rich man of to-day — from the masses 
rather than the classes our patronage of 
art will come. Undoubtedly, then, the 
greatest good to the greatest number will 
be attained by increasing the opportuni- 
ties for the public exhibition of worthy 
works of art. A painting by a contem- 
porary artist is purchased as a rule, not 
because it promises to be a good invest- 
ment, nor because its possession will 
cause remark, but because it is genuine- 
ly admired and coveted. The thing, 
therefore, to do is to cultivate appre- 
ciation. In no way can this better be 
done than by the exhibitions which are 
being held. The fact is that already re- 
sults are being shown, the love of art is 
awakening in the masses and here and 
there one who cares enough for a picture 
to desire its possession to the extent of 
personal sacrifice is to be found. In a 
western city a young woman who is self- 
supporting gave a month's salary last 
winter for a water color shown in a 
traveling exhibition; from a southern 
city where an exhibition was recently 
held the report came — "thousands saw 
and enjoyed the exhibition, but, alas, 
there were no sales, they were the com- 
mon people." But in the meantime, some 
one will say, are the artists to starve 
— are they to be asked to cultivate and 
educate the public at their own ex- 
pense? It is a difficult problem, we ad- 
mit, and the only solution is co-operation 
on the part of those who have it in their 
power to alter the situation. In every 
exhibition there should be a much larger 
percentage of sales. 



On page 457 of the January number 
of Art and Progress a reproduction of 
"A Venetian Fete" by Augustus Koopman 
was published and incorrectly noted as 
the work of Ossip L. Linde. The error 
occurred through the incorrect labeling 
of the photograph. 



NOTES 

, As the result of a com- 

MINNEAPOLIS S it j the fij . m of 

ART MUSEUM j^j^ j^ ^ 

White has been selected to design the 
new Art Museum for Minneapolis, 
which when completed will represent an 
outlay of about two million dollars. 
The premiated plans are of classic de- 
sign and call for facades more than five 
hundred feet in length on three sides, 
the height of which will be about sixty 
feet. The central unit in the design 
has been designated as the "present 
building" which will be erected immedi- 
ately out of the $500,000 subscribed last 
winter. This will have a frontage of 
about 300 feet and will be flanked by 
Orchestra Hall, a great auditorium sim- 
ilar to the auditorium of the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, to be used for con- 
certs, lectures and the like. This will 
be approached through a spacious foyer 
and will connect with Architectural Hall. 
A special feature of the design is an 
Italian Garden in which statuary can 
be exhibited, around which runs a 
promenade gallery where pictures and 
other art objects may be displayed. On 
the main floor there will also be a small 
lecture hall, library and administrative 
offices. The Building Committee has as 
its expert adviser Mr. Warren P. Laird, 
of the Architectural School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and the selec- 
tion of the design was left to a jury 
comjDosed of William M. R. French, Di- 
rector of the Art Institute of Chicago ; 
Paul P. Cret, of Philadelphia; Walter 
Cook, President of the American Insti- 
ture of Architects; and J. H. Gest, Di- 
rector of the Cincinnati Art Museum. 
Mr. Cret is reported by the Western 
Architect as having said, "The jury 
tried to the best, of its ability to secure 
the plans showing the most promise of 
development into a building serviceable 
and beautiful, and worked toward this 
end with great enthusiasm and thorough- 
ness. I believe that all of its members 
feel confident that the executed work in 
a few years from now will justify their 
choice and that the city of Minneapolis 



